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DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEET  24,  1859. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  speak  upon  the  tariff, 
when  a  bill  relating  to  that  subject  shall  be  under  consideration  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  at  this  late  day  either  no  such  measure  will  be  brought  in, 
or  if  brought  in,  then  under  such- circumstances  as  will  of  necessity  pre¬ 
clude  debate.  I  feel  obliged,  therefore,  to  speak  to-night,  and  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

Five  parties,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  a 
tariff:  the  Government,  the  consumer,  the  shipper,  including  of  course 
the  importer,  the  producer  of  raw  material,  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
immediate  interest  of  these  several  classes,  except  shipper  and  consumer, 
is  diverse.  It  is  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Government — and  I  begin 
with  it  because  it  is  for  its  sake  alone  that  the  power  to  create  tariffs  is 
conferred — that  the  duties  laid  shall  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  ; 
of  the  consumer  and  shipper,  that  there  should  be  no  tariff  at  all ;  of  the 
producer  of  raw  material,  that  the  highest  rate  of  duty  should  be  laid 
upon  it ;  of  the  manufacturer,  that  the  raw  material  should  be  free,  and 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  laid  upon  the  article  manufactured,  which  goes 
forth  to  the  consumer.  A  similar  division,  having  reference  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  Union,  might  no  doubt  also  be  made ;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  consider  the  subject  directly,  in  that  particular  view,  at  this 
time. 

In  every  tariff,  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  several  classes,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  ought  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  propor¬ 
tional  importance  of  each.  The  wants  of  Government  are,  indeed,  to  be 
restricted  to  the  lowest  standard  of  rational  economy  ;  and  no  more  rev¬ 
enue  collected  than  is  sufficient  for  these  wants  at  that  standard ;  for  it 
is  not  the  business  or  right  of  this  peculiar  Federal  Government  of  ours 
to  protect,  for  the  sake  of  protecting,  or  to  encourage,  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging,  any  of  the  great  interests,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  country. 
To  do  that  belongs  to  the  reserved  rights  and  powers  of  the  States.  Com¬ 
merce,  even,  is  not  an  exception.  Congress  may  “regulate”  commerce; 
but  to  regulate,  is  not  to  foster  it  at  the  expense  of  other  interests  not 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  may  “  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.’* 
But  even  here,  though  a  class — not,  indeed,  of  the  great  industrial  inter¬ 
ests,  as  in  political  economy  they  are  called — is  named,  yet  the  right  to 
promote  science  and  useful  arts  is  expressly  limited  to  patents  and  copy- 
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rights.  Congress  may  also  “dispose”  of  the  public  lands;  but  it  must 
dispose  of  them  in  a  constitutional  way,  and  for  a  constitutional  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  this  Government,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  high  powers  committed  to  it,  to  have  the  strictest  care  that  none 
of  these  great  interests  suffer  detriment  by  its  action  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  laying  a  tariff,  Congress  is  under  the  highest  obligation,  first,  to  limit 
the  aggregate  of  revenue  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  economical  government ;  because  it  is  the  interest  of  shippers, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  consumers,  who  constitute  the  vast  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  that  there  should  be  no  tariff  at  all.  Second.  To  select  as  well 
the  raw  material,  when  produced  in  this  country,  as  the  manufactured 
article,  for  taxation  ;  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  producer,  also,  to 
have  the  highest  price  for  the  thing  produced.  Third.  To  select  the 
manufactured  article  ;  because  otherwise  the  consumer  of  manufactures 
would  escape  his  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government ;  and  in 
selecting  the  several  articles,  and  fixing  the  rate,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regard  that  fundamental  principle  of  republican  government : 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ;  or,  better  yet,  the  least  evil  to 
the  greatest  number  ;  and  that  other  capital  rule  of  just  taxation  every¬ 
where  and  in  every  form  :  the  least  burden  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
And  if,  sir,  we  would  but  divest  ourselves,  in  laying  duties,  of  the  notion 
that  they  are  anything  else  but  taxes ,  that  the  object  is  taxation,  and  all 
tariffs  but  tax-laws — if  wre  would  call  things  by  their  right  names,  we 
should  have  less  controversy,  and  less  evil,  too,  to  the  country,  because 
of  false  notions  and  false  action  upon  this  vexed  question. 

Theoretically,  indeed,  it  may  be  maintained  that  Congress  ought,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  regard  the  revenue  only  in  the  selection  and  the  rat<* 
imposed.  But  this  is  not  now,  never  has  been,  and  never  will,  in  practice, 
be  strictly  observed.  Why  are  not  coffee  and  tea  taxed?  Neither  is 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  is  great,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  and  importation,  of  course,  great  also.  They  would  yield  a  hand¬ 
some  revenue.  But  they  are  not  taxed  because  they  are  reckoned  now 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  burden,  therefore,  would  fall  upon 
millions  little  able  to  bear  it.  Then,  sir,  there  is  a  departure,  there  must 
be  a  departure,  the  people  will  have  a  departure  in  practice,  from  the 
the  strict  theory  of  revenue  alone.  And  such,  too,  is  the  usage  among, 
the  several  States  in  enacting  tax  laws.  There  is  no  “protection”  there 
in  taxation,  and  by  no  vote  of  mine  shall  there  be  “  protection”  here, 
falsely  so  called,  in  the  form  of  a  tariff.  But  every  wise  legislator  and 
economist  consults  the  temper,  the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
people  whom  he  w’ould  tax. 

But  it  has  been  the  natural,  perhaps,  certainly  the  common  mistake  of 
all,  and  the  universal  mistake  of  the  friends  of  what  is  called  “protection,” 
that  tariffs  are  to  be  laid  peculiarily  with  reference  to  the  interests,  and 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  manufacturer  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  to  this  day,  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers,  throughout  the  country,  have  been  filled  with  statistics 
and  arguments  founded  upon  this  assumption.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  it  is 
argued,  also,  as  it  has  just  been  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  [Mr.  Kunkel,]  that  whatever  benefits  the  manufacturer  benefits 
the  whole  country;  and  that  a  “home  market”  is  fraught  with  number- 


less  blessings  to  the  consumer.  Well,  sir,  all  this  sounds  very  fine  in 
theory ;  but,  until  it  shall  be  established  that  fostering  manufactures  tends 
necessarily  to  the  hiultiplication  of  the  human  species,  or  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  human  stomach,  pardon  roe,  sir,  if  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Will  he  who  manufactures  iron  or  wool  eat  more  than  the  man  who  grows 
flax  or  raises  sheep  ?  Can  the  operative  of  Lynn  or  Lowell,  digest  better 
than  the  operative  of  Leeds  or  Manchester  ?  Will  there  be  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  flour,  beef,  and  pork,  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  alone, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
together  ? 

But  I  return  to  the  direct  question.  I  am  no  friend  to  the  act  of  1857. 
It  is  peculiarly  a  manufacturer’s  tariff,  and  a  highly  protective  tariff,  too: 
in  my  judgment  for  them  the  most  “  protective”  tariff  ever  enacted.  It 
“  protects”  in  two  modes ;  for  there  are  two  modes  of  “protection.”  It 
admits  the  raw  material  free,  and  it  lays  also  a  duty  upon  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article.  Never  was  there  sharper  practice  than  in  the  passage  of 
that  act.  It  is  entitled  “  an  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports:”  and  it 
does  reduce  duties,  and  the  reduction  is  apparently  great.  Revenue  it 
certainly  has  reduced.  But  mark  you,  sir  ;  how  does  that  reduction 
work  ?  Select  the  single  article  of  wool.  Under  the  act  of  1846.  all 
wool  paid  thirty  per  cent.,  and  manufactures  of  wool  twenty-four  per  cent. 
But  now  wool,  under  twenty  cents  a  pound,  is  free;  and  manufactures  of 
wool  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  nineteen  per  cent.  Thus,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  yields  six  and  gains  thirty-per  cent,  by  the  dexterous  manoeuver  of 
the  3d  of  March,  1857.  And  thus,  too,  are  the  interests  of  the  producer, 
and  especially  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  West,  sacrificed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England  ;  and  to-day,  New  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  no  change  in  the  tariff. 

I  concede  very  readily,  that  in  the  aggregate  of  taxation,  viewing  it 
solely  as  a  tax,  the  act  of  1857  is  less  onerous  than  any  former  tariff,  and 
in  two  years,  perhaps,  and  with  a  heavy  importation,  it  might  yield  a  reve¬ 
nue  sufficient  for  an  economical  Government.  But  as  a  tax,  simply,  it  is 
not  equal  and  just ;  and  in  modifying  it,  whensoever  it  shall  be  modified, 
I  insist  that  it  shall  be  made  to  conform  throughout,  to  the  just  principles 
of  taxation,  which  I  have  laid  down.  Sir,  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  repre¬ 
sent,  in  part,  an  agricultural  State,  and  especially  an  agricultural  district. 
We  have  two  millions  and  more  of  consumers,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
producers,  and  if  there  must  be,  and  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be,  at  an 
early,  but  fit  time,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  just  principles  of  taxation, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  after  a  reduction  of  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  rational  point,  I  demand  that,  in  adjusting  it,  you  shall  regard  the 
interests  of  Ohio  and  the  West. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  Ohio  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  State.  With 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  she  has  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  ; 
twenty  millions  occupied  by  or  attached  to  farms;  eleven  millions  actually 
cultivated ;  four  hundred  thousand  land  owners  ;  a  greater  number  of 
farms,  and  more  tillable  surface,  proportionally,  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  cost  value  of  her  land  is  $600,000,000;  her  agricultural 
products  worth  $132,000,000,  equal  to  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  South ; 
and  her  entire  taxable  property  is  $900,000,000.  She  is  the  first  wheat, 
the  first  wool,  and  the  first  corn-growing  State ;  the  first  wine-producing. 


also  ;  and,  as  my  Cincinnati  colleague  will  attest,  the  foremost  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  swine.  Her  animal  products,  alone,  equal  $40,000,000,  and 
the  value  of  her  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  would,  of  itself,  support  half 
the  State  governments  of  New  England. 

And  yet,  Ohio  is  a  part,  and  a  small  part  only,  of  the  great  Mississippi 
valley,  that  most  wonderful  of  all  the  portions  of  the  globe,  the  very  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  in  the  new'  creation  in  the  political  apocalypse  of  the  Bishop 
of‘  Cloyne,  “time’s  noblest  empire:”  the  seat,  too,  doubtless,  of  empires 
older  than  Thebes,  prouder  than  Tyre,  nobler  than  Nineveh,  but  whose 
memorials  have  perished  even  beyond  ruins  or  tradition  ;  yet  destined  once 
again  to  become  the  seat  of  an  empire  to  which  yon,  ye  proud  men  and 
wise  men  of  the  East  will  yet  come,  bearing  your  frankincense  and  your 
tribute. 

But  I  rose,  not,  sir,  to  descant  upon  the  opening  glories  of  the  West.  I 
was  speaking  of  my  own  State  and  of  her  agricultural  greatness.  Nor 
will  I  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  her  manufacturing  interest,  for  she  is 
rich  in  all  that  constitutes  a  State.  And  I  beg  Pennsylvania  to  remember 
that  the  area  of  her  coal-fields  but  little  exceeds  the  area  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Ohio ;  that  Illinois  and  Virginia  are  both  before  her ;  and  that,  in  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  iron,  Ohio,  if  not  the  second,  is  certainly 
the  third  State  in  the  Union.  Yet  right  here  let  me  add,  that  her  hay 
crop  alone  equals  the  whole  value  of  her  manufactures  of  iron  in  all  its 
forms.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  coal  dealers,  and  the  iron  mongers  of 
Ohio  are  not  here  besieging  Congress  for  tariffs  and  bounties  to  protect 
them  from  ruin.  They  are  content — I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent — with  the  four  and  twenty  per  cent,  already  levied  upon  the  consumer. 
They  scorn,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  scorn,  your  favors,  and  will  earn  still, 
as  they  ahvays  have  earned,  their  bread  by  the  sw7eat  of  their  brows.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  her  revo¬ 
lutionary  greatness,  when  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  sons  repelled 
the  bribes  of  George  III.,  saying,  with  the  true  spirit  and  in  the  very 
language  of  a  patriot,  “Sir,  I  am  not  w7orth  purchasing;  but  sucji  as  I 
am,  the  King  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me.”  I  commend 
Pennsylvania  to  her  early  virtue  and  her  ancient  independence.  Let  her 
go  home  and  look  to  the  sturdy  and  the  manly  industry  of  her  sons,  and 
not  to  the  favors  and  largesses  of  Government  for  protection  and  for 
riches. 

Mr.  KUNKEL,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
iron  manufacturers  of  Ohio  wrant  a  revision  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  VALLANDIGIIAM.  There  is  no  one  here  asking  it  in  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  KUNKEL,  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  VALLANDIGIIAM.  I  do  not  know,  unless  they  shall  present 
themselves  at  our  door. 

Mr.  KUNKEL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Who  is  here  from  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  VALLANDIGIIAM.  The  gentleman  himself  is  here,  demanding 
it  to-night. 

Mr.  KUNKEL,  of 
< >hio. 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM.  But  I  am  not  here  asking  for  “  protection  ” 
upon  iron,  or  any  other  article.  Five  and  tw’enty  arc  here  pleading  for 
Pennsylvania.  Who  from  Ohio  has  demanded  a  higher  tax  upon  iron  ? 
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Mr.  KUNKEL,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  your  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM.  I  have  not  heard  it,  or  read  it. 

Mr.  KCJNKEL,  of  Pennsylvania.  You  heard  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  iron  furnace 
in  his  district ;  I  am  confident  there  are  not  so  many  as  in  mine ;  yet  I 
have  not  received  a  letter  nor  a  petition  asking  for  a  higher  duty.  Iron 
is  more  in  common  use,  and  more  a  necessary  of  life  than  coffee  and  tea ; 
and  is  it  not  quite  enough  that  the  consumers,  who  are  the  many,  should 
pay  twenty-four  per  cefit.  or  one  fourth  its  value  ?  Sir,  "whoever  pays  his 
blacksmith  a  bill  of  forty  dollars,  pays  nearly  ten  dollars,  or  one-fourth  in 
duty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  And  right  here,  let  me  say  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whose  “  sober  second  thought/’  borne 
down  now  by  depression  of  trade  everywhere,  I  look  with' just  confidence, 
and  to  her  politicians,  too,  who  are  pressing  this  question  to  the  utmost, 
but  whom  that  self-same  sober  second  thought  will  send  back  into  obscurity, 
bringing  again  to  public  life  the  men  who  shall  be  found  true  to  principle 
and  to  the  Constitution,  but  who  may  perish  now  before  the  storm,  that 
the  import  of  coal  into  the  United  States  very  little  exceeds  the  export; 
that  it  already  pays  a  duty  of  twenty-four  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
of  its  value ;  and  that  every  year  the  quantity  drawn  from  her  mines  has 
steadily  increased;  but  especially  that  the  depression  in  her  iron  interest, 
at  this  moment,  is  not  attributable  to  the  reduction  of  duty  (only  six  per 
cent.)  upon  that  article  by  the  act  of  185T,  since  the  importation  last  year 
of  iron  and  its  manufactures  of  every  kind,  was  §9,000,000  less  than  in 
the  year  preceding,  and  §12,000,000  less  than  in  1854.  It  is  because  the 
consumption  of  iron  is  diminished,  and  therefore  the  demand  less,  amid  the 
general  depression  of  trade  and  business  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  by 
reason,  too,  of  which,  all  other  interests,  also,  have  suffered,  that  her  fur¬ 
naces  languishes.  But  returning  trade  and  returning  business  will  put 
them  all  again  into  blast,  without  the  aid  of  tariffs  and  contributions  levied 
upon  her  sister  States. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  pursued  this  line  of  remark  further  than  I 
intended.  I  rose  not  to  discuss  the  tariff  generally,  but  to  select  and  speak 
upon  two  particular  products  in  which  my  own  State  is  especially  inter¬ 
ested,  but  which  are  utterly  sacrificed  in  the  tariff  of  185T,  for  the  benefit 
.fof  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer,  and  to  give  notice  that  should  a  bill 
be  brought  before  the  House,  I  will,  at  the  proper  time,  propose  the  neces¬ 
sary  amendments — I  refer  to  linseed  and  wool. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  by  whose  fault  it  happened,  but  so  it  is  that  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  in  the  act  of  1857  between  linseed  and  flaxseed.  The 
language  of  the  schedule  is  “linseed,  but  not  embracing  flaxseed,  free.” 
Now,  sir,  there  is  not  a  pratical  agriculture  who  does  not  know ;  there  is 
is  not  a  professor  of  theoretical,  scientific  agriculture,  who  ought  not  to 
know ;  there  is  not,  I  venture  to  affirm,  a  member  even  of  that  assemblage 
of  agricultural  savans  who  convened  in  this  city  the  other  day,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  is  ignorant  that  linseed  and 
flaxseed  are  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  so  in  every  lexicon 
and  in  every  cyclopedia.  It  is  so  in  your  “  Commerce  and  Navigation,” 
and  in  your  finance  reports ;  and  it  was  so  regarded  in  the  earlier  tariffs. 
Linseed  is  linen  semen — the  seed  of  flax  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
every  bushel  of  flaxseed  is  admitted  duty  free. 
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Mr.  DAWES.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  allow  me  to  explain  the 

difference  ? 

Mr.  YALLANDIGIIAM.  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  but  he  will  pardon  me.  I  have  too  long  been  accustomed  to  ob¬ 
serve,  if  not  to  practice,  agriculture,  not  to  know  that  whatever  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  may  be  drawn  by  dealers  for  their  own  benefit,  there  is  no 
difference.  And  let  me  say  to  him,  that  the  same  happy  blunder  occurred 
in  the  act  of  1840,  linseed  being  rated  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  flaxseed  at 
twenty;  but  no  “  linseed”  was  ever  imported  at  ten  ;  the  Government 
taking  good  care  to  collect  the  twenty  per  cent,  upon  it,  by  whatever 
name  called,  vulgar  or  classic.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  held  to 
Shakspeare’s  notions,  about  names  and  roses,  and  struck  for  the  highest 
revenue.  But,  under  the  tariff  of  1857,  ‘‘linseed,  not  embracing  flaxseed,” 
being  made  duty  free,  the  draughtsman  of  the  act,  marvelous  to  relate, 
quite  forgot  to  provide  a  separate  schedule  for  flaxseed,  which  he  had  so 
carefully  distinguished  from  “linseed.”  There  was  no  reciprocity  here, 
sir  ;  no  “flaxseed,  but  not  embracing  linseed.”  And  the  result  has  been 
that  neither  has  paid  a  dollar  of  duty  to  the  Government  since. 

Mr.  CUMINS.  Who  was  the  draughtsman  of  the  act  ':  Where  did  it 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM.  I  cannot  say  of  a  certainty.  I  always  sus¬ 
pected  it  to  be  of  New  England  paternity — possibly  from  the  firm  of 
“  Stone,  Lawrence  &  Co.” 

But  to  resume.  Here,  then,  is  a  heavy  loss  of  revenue,  and  an  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  also  against  an  article  in  which  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
Miami  valley  are,  above  all  others,  interested.  The  sum  total  of  flaxseed, 
or  linseed,  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  562,307  bushels.  Of 
this,  Ohio  alone  produced  188,000,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount.  After  her,  in  the  table,  Kentucky  stands  next ;  and  after  her, 
New  York  and  Virginia  ;  but  Ohio  equals  all  three.  The  quantity  has 
no  doubt  increased  since,  Ohio  still  retaining  her  pre-eminence.  And 
Indiana  now  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  article.  But  the  demand  is 
much  greater  than  the  home  supply,  which  is  not  great ;  because  flax  is 
an  exhausting  crop,  and  never  will  be  extensively  cultivated  unless  it  com¬ 
mands  a  liberal  price.  Accordingly,  the  importation  of  flaxseed  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1858,  amounted  to  $3,243,174,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease — $40,000 — upon  the  imports  of  1857.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846< 
flaxseed  was  rated  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  in  1857  amounted  to 
$600,764  80;  and,  had  it  remained  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  have 
yielded  a  revenue  last  year  of  $648,000. 

Unmanufactured  flax  is  in  the  same  category.  Under  the  tariff  of 
1842,  it  paid  $20  a  ton ;  in  1846,  fifteen  per  cent. ;  but,  under  the  act  of 
1857,  it  is  free.  Here,  again,  besides  the  unjust  discrimination  against  the 
producer  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  is  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Govern-  s 
merit,  amounting  last  year  to  more  than  $30,000. 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  other  and  far  more  important  article  of  wool.  I 
have  said  that  Ohio  is  the  heaviest  wool-growing  State.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  21,723,220.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  Ohio  had  3,942,929.  In  1854,  the  number  had  increased  to  4,845,- 
189.  It  has  decreased  since  ;  but  still  is  3,308,803.  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  I  represent  the  smallest  wool  interest  of  all  the  nineteen  rural  dis- 
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%  tricts  of  the  State  ;  for.  out  of  the  3,300,000  sheep,  Montgomery,  Butler, 
and  Preble  number  but  26,201.  The  immediate  interest  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents  in  wool,  therefore,  is  comparatively  small ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
State  is  great.  The  wool  clip  of  last  year  a  little  exceeded  10,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,000,000.  The  whole  clip  in  the  United  States,  in 
1850,  was  estimated  at  65,169,660  pounds,  worth  $20,000,000.  It  hardly 
equals  that  amount,  or  sum,  now  ;  almost  certainly,  it  does  not  exceed  it ; 
so  that  Ohio  probably  yields  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  quantity 
grown  in  the  country. 

Now,  sir,  from  1816  to  1857,  wool  costing  ten  cents  a  pound  and  over, 
had  always  paid  a  duty  ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  all  wool 
paid  some  duty,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  tariff.  Under 
the  act  of  1846  it  was  rated  at  thirty  per  cent.,  without  reference  to  quality 
or  cost.  But,  by  the  tariff  of  1857,  wool  worth  twenty  cents  a  pound  and 
under,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  is  admitted  duty  free.  Nowt,  sir,  in 
1857,  wool  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $2,125,744,  and  being  all  subject 
to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent. ;  paid  in  revenue  the  sum  of  $637,723  20. 
In  1858,  the  first  year  of  the  present  tariff,  the  importation  of  wool  of  the 
value  of  twenty  cents  and  under,  rose  to  $3,843,320,  upon  which  a  duty 
would  have  been  levied  under  the  act  of  1846,  of  $1,152,996.  In  the 
same  year,  wool  worth  more  than  twenty  cents,  was  imported  to  the  value 
of  only  $179,315;  paying  a  duty  at  twenty-four  per  cent.,  of  only 
$43,035  60.  Thus  the  excess  of  free  over  dutiable  wrool  in  the  first  year 
of  the  act,  was  $3,664,005.  Practically,  therefore,  all  wool  is  free.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  largely  diminished; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Ohio,  utterly  disregarded  in  the  act  of  1857.  Sir,  upon  these  two 
articles  alone,  the  loss  of  revenue  last,  year  was  $1,800,000. 

Mr.  PURVIANCE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  say  this?  The 
bill  to  which  he  refers,  as  framed,  in  this  House,  did  give  the  gentleman 
the  protection  which  he  demands.  When  it  went  to  the  Senate,  it  was 
there  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  it  was  through  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  friends  in  the  Seriate,  that  the  protection  which  he  claims  was 
denied. 

Mr.  YALLANDIGH AM.  T  am  not  claiming  ‘‘protection”  at  all.  I 
Umand  only  just  and  equal  taxation.  But  the  bill  which  first  passed 
this  House  did  admit  wool  worth  fifteen  cents,  duty  free;  and  more  than 
that,  if  the  value  exceeded  fifty  cents,  it  was  also  free.  It  was  this  bilk 
and  not  that  which  finally  became  a  law,  which  my  colleague  [Mr.  Stan 
ton]  so  vehemently  assailed  on  the  20th,  and  again  upon  the  23d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  two  years  ago  yesterday,  in  a  debate  to  which  I  listened  as  a  spec¬ 
tator  in  the  galleries  of  the  old  Hall. 

Mr.  PHELPS,  of  Missouri.  I  would  suggest,  however,  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Purviance,]  that  the  predecessor  [Mr. 
Campbell]  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  upon  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  which  agreed  to  that  tariff  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  YALLANDIGHAM.  Certainly  my  predecessor  was  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  consenting  to  the  report,  and,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  conducted  it  through  the  House,  to  which 
it  was  reported  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  passed,  as  so  much  other  mis- 
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chievons  legislation  is  passed  in  the  last  hours  of  session,  under  the  * 
previous  question,  having  been  read  only  at  the  desk  of  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  COM  INS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  a  pound  of 
wool,  grown  in  his  State,  which  is  not  protected  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  VALLANDIGIIAM.  Perhaps  not;  and  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  gentleman  and  his  friends,  the  influx  of  foreign  wool  will  forever 
forbid  the  production  of  cheap  wools  in  the  State ;  and  thus  the  small 
farmer,  without  capital  enough  to  deal  in  sheep  of  the  finer  breeds,  be 
driven  from  the  market.  But,  upon  the  higher-priced  wools,  the  effect  of 
admitting  the  article,  when  worth  twenty  cents  and  under,  duty  free,  is 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  It  is  a  premium  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  woolens,  and  therefore — 

Mr.  COYODE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  correct  him  right 
here  ? 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHWM.  No,  sir,  I  cannot.  I  will  yield  to  no  one, 
friend  or  foe,  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  I  interrupt  no  one  thus,  and  I 
will  consent  to  no  such  interruption  for  any  purpose.  rJJie  dignity  and 
decorum  of  this  body,  as  an  assembly  of  statesmen,  are  utterly  degraded 
by  these  continual  and  persistent  interruptions,  corrupting  all  legitimate 
debate,  and  converting  every  speech  into  a  maze  or  convolution  of  dis¬ 
jointed  dialogues,  and  this  Hall  into  a  stage  -where  each  man  plays  many 
parts,  but  with  none  of  the  genius  or  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the 
classic  drama.  Our  debates,  sir,  are  becoming  now  but  empty  or  angry 
wrangles,  in  which  assurance,  petulance,  bluff  repartee,  and  mediocre 
smartness,  asserts  supremacy  over  modesty,  logic,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  all  the  other  qualities  -which  become  a  statesman.  I  mean  no  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  he  must  pardon  me  for 
declining  to  yield. 

To  resume:  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  effect  upon  the  costlier  wools  of 
admitting  cheap  wool  duty  free,  was  incidental  rather  than  immediate, 
inasmuch  as  it  directs  capital  to  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  woolens, 
upon  which  there  is  a  greater  profit,  to  the  neglect  of  the  finer  cloths, 
thus  diminishing  the  demand  for  the  higher  priced  wool,  and  of  course 
decreasing  the  price. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  while  the  interests  of  the  producer  are  thus  dis< 
regarded  in  the  admission  of  flax,  flaxseed,  and  wool,  free,  good  care  is 
had  that  the  several  manufactures  of  these  articles  shall  pay  a  sufficient 
duty;  and  accordingly  flaxseed  oil  and  oil  cake  are  rated  at  fifteen,  and 
manufactures  of  wool  at  nineteen  per  cent. ;  and  thus  the  producer  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  back  his  linens,  oil,  oil  cake,  and  woolens,  with  the 
addition  of  fifteen  and  nineteen  per  cent,  to  the  price  at  which  he  migh 
have  purchased  them  had  they  been  placed  in  the  free  list,  alongside  of  , 
his  free  linseed,  free  flax,  and  free  wool. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  intended  to  say  upon  this  subject  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  conclude  with  the  notice  that,  should  any  tariff  bill  be  reported 
at  this  session,  I  shall  move,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  tariff  of  1846  be  re¬ 
vived  for  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  so  that,  meantime,  a 
revision  of  the  act  of  1857  may  be  had,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  ad 
valorems ,  and  also  to  all  the  other  rules  of  equal  and  just  taxation. 


